Parliamentary Government in England
It is said that this is to reduce the King to the position
of an automaton.  Here distinctions are necessary. My
argument is that the King's public acts must be of an
automatic character; he must, in the public view, accept
the advice of his ministers. In private, no doubt, he can
use to the full those rights of advice and encouragement
and warning "for which his supreme position assures him
full consideration. He cannot go beyond them, once
ministers have decided upon action, without descending
into the full glare of the political arena. If it is said that
he does not abandon his neutrality, that his action is
limited to the enforcement only of a certain form of
procedure, the answer is that this procedure cannot be
separated from the substance of the legislation related to
it. The House of Lords does not reject legislation merely
to assure itself that the country, on reflection, is in favour
of the Government's plans. It is not a neutral arbitrator
between contending parties in the House of Commons. It
is, as Lord Balfour remarked, a branch of the Conserva-
tive Party charged with the duty of seeing that, what-
ever be the complexion of the Government in office, the
Conservative Party is permanently in power. The Parlia-
ment Act, no doubt, has modified its authority since Lord
Balfour spoke; but the modification still leaves the House
of Lords with immense opportunities of wrecking any
governmental   programme  it  happens  to   dislike.   To
suggest that the King is, in effect, to cooperate with the
Lords in its effort to wreck such legislation is to suggest
action that is incompatible even with the idea of his
neutrality.
The delicacy and danger of the choice this view of his
prerogative calls upon him to take hardly needs any
emphasis. He is to prevent "drastic" change; he is to
safeguard the "essentials'1 of the Constitution. But what